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A ROMANCE OF MODERN DAYS. 


By ESME STUART. 
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a ee 
CHAPTER XX. 

“You deserve a holiday from ladies’ 
committees, mother, you really do, and I 
am sure Dora ought to have a rest from 
card-sorting ; besides, I, too, want a quiet 
time.” 

Thus spoke Forster Bethune when the 
season was at its last gasp. 

**You have overworked yourself, dear 
Forster ; we always said some such thing 
would happen. I wish your cabmen would 
give you a lift now and then. You never 
will take a carriage.” 

‘Why should I? I have two legs and 
two arms. My cabbies would be glad 
enough to stretch their legs sometimes, 
Honestly I want a rest, though ; at least, 
some doctor says so because he doesn’t 
know what else to say.” 

“Oh, Forster! have you been to a 
doctor? And you never told me,” said Mrs. 
Bethune, alarmed. 

“No, I met Ellis Hope, and he pre- 
scribed without any of the usual fooling. 
I told him I had not been ill, and that 
the workmen never get rest, so why 
should I?” 

* But, Forster, you are not a workman. 
I wish you would not always class yourself 
with those poor dear people.” 

“Dora, what do you say—am I not a 
workman ?” 

“T wish you would try to bs idle for 
once. Mother, let’s take a real holiday 
and do nothing,” exclaimed Dora; but 
Adela interposed. 





“Father says we can’t afford it. Hinck- 
man has thrown up a farm.” 

‘We can do it very cheap, and I'll be 
mother’s maid, and mademoiselle need not 
come back, so there will be her salary,” 
said Dora, with her usual talent for settling 
the affairs of the family. 

“But you can’t leave mademoiselle in 
the lurch,” said Forster quickly. “That 
is against all rules of employers.” 

‘*Oh, Forster, I didn’t mean that, of 
course; but she does want to go home. 
She has had some money left her. She 
must come and pay us a long visit when 
she has forgotten my sins.” 

“T had better go out as a mother’s 
help,” said Adela, smiling, “if poverty is 
the order of the day. I should not like 
to be really poor, nor would you, Forster, 
if the reality came close to us.” 

“Why not? I think I could live at 
our club for a week on exactly the same 
money that our fellows live on,” said 
Forster, laughing. 

His mother looked horror-struck. 

“Forster, you must remember, they 
have not the same—how shall I say {—in- 
side organisation as you have,” 

“Not such a strong one, you mean, 
having had to live on all sorts and con- 
ditions of scraps. Now, if all the wealth 
of England were distributed more 
evenly 4 

“Tm sure Lady Danlop proved that 
that would be useless,” said Mrs, Bethune, 
trying to remember some arguments, “I 
think the shoeblacks would not get more 
than a farthing each ; no, it wasn’t that, 
but it was something.” 

“Well, it was something to ‘he shoe- 
blacks’ advantage, I suppose,” said Forster ; 
“but about Switzerland. If father takes 
Mary home, they will both be happy. He 
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can stay in his library, and she in her 
study with the fiddle, and we will go and 


ape the rich.” 

“Forster! How delightful! Adela 
and J, you and mother. How very jol— 
I mean how too delicious,” cried Dora, 
collecting a bundle of invitation cards and 
throwing them into a paper basket. ‘No 
more parties to go to, and Aunt Mary 
won't look severe because it is quite fashion- 
able to rough it in Switzerland ; Arch- 
bishops and Dukes do it.” 

“But really, Forster, I can’t leave your 
father. No, I must be at home; you three 
shall go.” 

‘*You must come, mother, because the 
girls will want a chaperon, I suppose. 
Adela will meet so many of her young 
men, and Dora will be wild. I want to 
orgapise a kind of Cook’s tour for my club 
men.” 

“On! that’s the reason of Switzerland,” 
said Dora, a little disconcerted. ‘‘I was 
surprised at your suggesting anything nice 
without a motive. It’s very tiresome al- 
ways to think of other people, isn’s it, 
mother ?” 

* You will not have that poor dear Mr. 
Gillbanks to help you. By the way, 
Forster, he really has married the Princess. 
I couldn’s believe it when you told me, 
but I saw it in some paper. Where was 
it, Dora?” 

“T kept it for Forster to see. The 
Princess lost her brother, so it was all 
very quiet ; but Mr. Gillbanks might have 
asked you, Forster.” 

Forster took the paper and read the 
announcement. 

“T had a note from Philip written on 
the eve of his wedding,” he said, hardly 
glancing at the paper. 

“T wish the Princess had not married 
Mr. Gillbanks. I hear it said everywhere 
that it was for his money,” remarked Adela 
slowly. ‘I met Mrs, Todd the other day, 
and she says quite openly that Miss Win- 
skell only came to London to find a rich 
husband. She did not look worldly, did 
she, mother ?” 

“She was a beautiful woman, and she 
belonged to such a really old family ; it is 
a pity she married for money.” 

“ A pity she married Philip Gillbanks !” 
exclaimed Forster, his eyes flashing a little. 
‘‘'Yes, it is; he is a hundred times too 
good for her.” 

“ He is very nice, certainly, and your 
friend, Forster; but of course his father is 
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“ An honest tradesman, and his son is a 
thorough gentleman. Miss Winskell is a 
very beautiful woman with no heart.” 

“Do you think so?” said Adela thought- 
fally. “She scsems to me to have a 
splendid character. There was nothing 
small about her. How little gossip 
touched her! It could not find any fault 
with her. You liked her, didn’t you, 
mother?” 

Yes, dear, I thought her quite charm- 
ing, and I thought you agreed with me, 
Forster +” 

‘‘T really thought at one time that she 
was in love with you, Forster,” said Dora, 
with the downright truthfulness of youth ; 
“but if she married for money, that ex- 
plains it. I shall never marry for money ; 
because, if I did, you would want it all 
for your good works, Forster. You are 
always getting Jack’s money.” 

“Tt would only be for ‘the right 
distribution,’” said Adela; “ but you must 
not talk of marrying, Vora, you are much 
too young.” 

“Our family seems so unlike other 
families, that I thought I had better do 
something natural. Anyhow, my husband 
will have to look after all of you,” answered 
Dora, laughing. 

The simplicity of the Bethunes made 
them always perfectly open with each 
other. In this consisted their originality ; 
but this time, at least, Forster did not dis- 
close his own affairs. He was trying to re- 
concile Penelope’s wedding with his thought 
of her as the ideal woman, and he could 
not doit. Something in her face made him 
still believe, when he looked back on their 
strange interview, that he might have won 
her if—if—he had been rich. Then at 
times he felt angry with Philip for being so 
easily taken in, and so easily persuaded 
that he was Penelope’s true choice. He 
wanted to get away from London, and he 
wanted to drive away the thought of the 
might-have-been. Before, this love had 
never touched him closely; now he felt 
that it had laid its hand upon him, and 
its power had but increased when he knew 
that the Princess was not for him, but 
for his friend. He was sorely puzzled at 
the break-down of his belief in Penelope's 
nobility. To marry for money seemed 
to Forster a sin of the deepest dye, one 
which must sully the soul of a woman, 
even more than so-called blacker sin could 
do. His own disappointment was less 
than the loss of his belief in the only 
woman who had called forth his power of 
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love. He had answered Philip’s note with 
one equally short; merely wishing him 
happiness, if it were to. be found, and 
ignorant of the fact that Philip was taking 
his bride abroad. He himself wished to get 
away; but to go off alone and wander 
aimlessly and selfishly was not possible to 
him — hence his suggestion, which had 
been received with such delight by Dora, 
if not by the other two ladies. 

So, struggling against a fearfal feeling of 
apathy, Forster began preparations, and 
began also to try to organise a party of 
young East End men to start with him. 
Mrs, Bethune was rather horrified when she 
was told that she was to form part of a 
Cook’s personally conducted tour, but after 
having expressed her conviction that of 
course it was all right if Forster did it, and 
that the poor dear young men would enjoy 
it immensely, she was partially reassured 
by hearing that she should travel in a first- 
class carriage, alone with her daughters, 
though Forster was going with his friends. 
Mr. Bethune and Mary both hastened to 
their country home, with a feeling that the 
rest of the family had strange ideas of 
pleasure, but that, on the whole, it was 
safer to allow them to go their own way, 
for fear of hearing remarks on their 
peculiar hobbies, 

Mary suddenly developed an idea of 
joining a village orchestra, which, as her 
mother remarked, would be charming if 
she could keep her choir in tune. Mr. 
Bethune was also delighted to be leaving 
town, because a rich neighbour having died 
in his absence, his library was to be sold. 
The neighbour had many first editions, 
and Mr. Bethune was torn between the 
conflicting emotions of proper respect and 
feeling for the dead, and of delight at the 
chance of buying his coveted books. 

Adela was now full of plans for Forster's 
men, and she made nine housewifes and 
nine bags for the party. Forster engaged 
a whole carriage, five on each side being 
the correct number, and he wished to 
travel as they did and to allow himself no 
privileges, 

The meeting at Charing Cross was a 
sight which Mrs. Bethune never forgot. 
The nins young men appeared, headed by 
Forster, whose handsome and aristocratic 
appearance no simplicity could efface. The 
weighing of the luggage was not difficult, 
and there was no extra charge for it, 
though Mrs. Bethune’s huge trunk made 
her feel quite ashamed of her needs. 
Forster had asked Lord and Lady Rook- 
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wood to come and see them start, and they 
duly arrived, more from pity and curiosity 
than from any wish to give the “ gutter 
folk a taste for travel,” as Lord Rookwood 
expressed it ; all the while secretly admir- 
ing his cousin’s extraordinary courage. 

“‘ Jack, this is nice of you,” said Forster, 
brightening up as he caught sight of his 
cousin and his wife. ‘ You know you are 
helping us to have this treat, so you ought 
to see us start. My mother is in her 
carriage with the girls. Do go and speak 
to her, and then, perhaps, you wouldn’t 
mind running out to that fruit-shop at 
the corner and buying us each a peach, I 
thought perhaps you would have brought 
us some of your Richmond peaches.” 

‘Really, Forster, we didn’t exactly con- 
nect our peaches and your party,” said 
Lord Rookwood, trying not to allow the 
sarcasm to be too audible in his voice. 

“ Well, that was a pity! Anyhow, you 
can get some good ones outside, if you 
choose them carefully. Come along, Smith, 
we must get a carriage to ourselves, as we 
are ten.” 

“T don’t think any one will intrude on 
the ten of you,” muttered Jack, going off 
to see about the peaches, whilst his wife 
hastily went to look for Mrs, Bethune, 
feeling relieved to find her at last in a first- 
class carriage. 

“Tsn’t this delightful, cousin Emily?” 
cried Dora. ‘Forster has been 30 melan- 
choly of late, and this will cheer him 


up. 

‘Will it? Well, I hope it will. They 
will be a little warm. Auntie, dear, don’t 
let Forster speak to you on the way, or 
they will call you Mrs. Cook.” 

‘“‘T am so glad the poor dear men should 
enjoy themselves, but if only Forster 
would come with us! Adela has made 
nine little bags for the party, haven’t you, 
dear?” 

* Ah ! how kind of you, Adela,” said Lady 
Rookwood, wondering what the bags were to 
contain. “I wish I could have helped you. 
Where are you going?” 

“Oh, to a nice idle place,” said Adela. 
“Tt is called Vidars, and mother can enjoy 
the views, whilst Forster's party makes 
expeditions, and Dora and I can sketch. 
Quite ‘ bourgeois,’ you see, Emily.” 

‘“We are going to Scotland, and shall 
meet all the people we have already met in 
town. There is something to be said for 
your bill of fare.” 

Lady Rookwood always managed to find 
something nice to say. Her good breeding 
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came in usefully, even when she most 
disapproved of the Bethune eccentricities, 

“Tf you meet the Princess, give her our 
love, and tell her she might have invited 
us to her wedding,” said Dora. 

“Oh, the Princess! Yes. Is it really 
true she has married Mr. Gillbanks? Jack 
was surprised, for Lord Arthur was 
supposed to be very much ‘épris’—but then 
Mr. Gillbanks is very rich, isn’t he ?”’ 

“Yes, I believe so; at least, Forster 
always had enough money for his club from 
Mr. Gillbanks, but he thinks he is too good 
for the Princess,” 

“Oh, well, that isa friend’s view! Oh, 
here is Jack, and where are the peaches?” 

Lord Rookwood was seen coming quickly 
along the platform, trying to appear as if 
he were in no way connected with a lad 
who walked behind him, carrying a large 
dish of peaches, Forster turned towards 
his cousin, his face all smiles, 

“That is kind, really, Jack. Let me 
introduce you to my right hand, Tom 
Smith, Lord Rookwood—see what he has 
brought us. We are beginning in grand 
style, but after this we are going to do 
everything cheap, you know, Jack. This 
is only the first rocket of our humble 
fireworks.” 

Lord Rookwood backed out of view of 
the party as soon as politeness allowed, 
and drew Forster with him. 

** Why don’t you go with your mother 
in a sensible manner, Forster ?” 

“ But I am going with her. 
us, we shall do very well. 
nice change for me.” 

A nice change! Good heavens! Well, 
I’m off to the moors. Emily is going to 
fill the house with people.” 

“Then I reserve my pity for you. I 
find all this society business very dis- 
tasteful.” 

“We saw more of you this season, 
however. Do you know it was reported 
that you were going to marry the fair 
Princess, but Gillbanks ran away with the 
Jubilee bun.” 

Forster winced a little. 

‘Yes, Philip Gillbanks has married Miss 
Winskell,” 

* A mere affair of money, I hear.” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“‘ Well, don’t forget that a wife makes a 
difference, and leave Gillbanks alone, A 
man’s not worth his salt after he’s married. 
I tell Em that, You must go, I see the 
guard coming. If I thought he would 
believe me, I would warn him that he has 
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a lunatic with him. If you meet the 
Princess, give her my respects.” 

‘She is at home, I believe. The father 
met with an accident. I say, Jack, why 
don’t you join us?” 

“Make the eleventh ? 
Good-bye.” 


No, thank you. 





ROUND LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 





In winter or summer, in shine or in 
shower, the prudent pedestrian will avoid 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Nowhere does the 
wind blow more keenly, or the sun strike 
with more scorching power. And in cross- 
ing that vast area there is often neither 
shade nor shelter to be found. And yet in 
making a bee line from weat to east, or vice- 
versa, by court and alley, slum and shady 
street, say between Piccadilly Circus and 
St. Bride’s, you are pretty sure to come 
out in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, There is a 
practicable direct and easy way, indeed, 
alike for vehicles and foot-passengers, where 
from Leicester Fields, the old-fashioned 
Cranbourn Street, dimly recalling the once 
famous alley and its fops, is continued 
in Long Acre, for centuries the abode 
of coach-builders, and so, with a slight 
dislocation at Old Drury, by the more 
modern Great Queen Street right into the 
Fields, and leaves you planted there to 
find your best way out, or to risk a sun- 
stroke at one time, or a soaking at another, 
by venturing across the dreary waste. 

All the more tantalising is it on a hot 
summer’s day to see enclosed by grim iron 
railings in the centre of the “ Fields” a 
pleasant, shady oasis, with trees and turf, 
which would make an agreeable short cut 
to the gate of Lincoln’s Inn, but from 
which the public is rigorously excluded. 
Five acres or more of pleasant garden, 
in the very heart of “‘ London-beyond-the- 
walls,” and for the most part of the day 
an utter solitude ; here surely is something 
that might be altered for the better. Indeed 
a good many attempts have been made 
to secure the site as a public garden, open 
to all who pass that way, but hitherto 
without success ; and a bill promoted by 
the County Council will be introduced 
in the ensuing session of Parliament to 
make a public garden of the place, with 
the proviso that no noisy games shall there 
be played. For there is a somewhat natural 
dread on the part of the lawyers who 
occupy the stiff and solemn-looking houses 
about the Fields lest all the turmoil of 
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& noisy, crowded, sluammy neighbourhood 
should be brought into these quiet precincts 
by the attraction of such a pleasure-ground. 

The Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have no 
such fears, but then they are almost out 
of earshot. There will be no “ wigs on 
the green” in defence of the threatened 
seclusion of the Fields. It is the wigless 
branch of the profession whose opposition 
is dreaded—the great family lawyers who 
there do congregate; the silent, unseen 
rulers of the rulers of the land, who, in 
their safes and deed-boxes, hold the title 
deeds of half England and the secrets 
of the great families whose fortunes are 
attached thereto. The shade of Talking- 
horn still haunts these not Elysian fields ; 
the interests of the Dedlock family are 
still his anxious care. . 

From the quiet and deadly dulness of 
the Fields it is but a step to a widely dif- 
ferent scene. Through Portsmouth Place, 
where lawyers’ chambers suddenly give 
place to lodging-houses at popular prices, 
and where a knot of fierce-looking women 
are holding spirituous discourse, it is but a 
step to a narrow paved court, once called 
Bear Yard. There was, doubtless, a bear- 
pit close by in Shakespeare’s days, and the 
yard was a tennis court and then a theatre, 
Little Lincoln’s Inn Theatre”; but it is 
all spick and span now, red brick and 
smart railings and ground glass windows. 
It is the casual ward of the Strand Work- 
house ; and never in the palmiest days of 
the Bear Yard stage did it boast of fuller 
houses. Soon after one p.m. people begin 
to arrive, and form a queue under the 
shelter of a covered alley. Draggled, 
haggard women, some with children in 
their arms, crouch on the steps; while the 
men, in every variety of tattered garments 
and without a sound boot among them, 
fold themselves up as tightly as they can 
so as to offer the least possible surface to 
the searching wind. 

Beyond the yard is a Board*School, its 
narrow playground just now swarming 
with small children wrapped up in all 
kinds of faded garments, but generally 
well shod, and as lively and noisy as they 
can be. They are the children of coster- 
land, the nippers of whom we hear in the 
music halls, and the sharpest and most 
active little fry anywhere to be met with. 
And it is these nippers who are mostly 
concerned in the opening of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and whose irruption, like the Huns 
among the polished civilisation of the 
Empire, is dreaded by the grave and 





reverend Signiors of the law. Then there 
are the general inhabitants of the country 
lying between Covent Garden and the 
Fields, the bulk of whom are connected 
with the market, or dependent on it in 
some way or other. The region is one 
that is packed as tight as it can hold, and 
that in the dingiest and queerest of courts 
and alleys, where all kinds of queer in- 
dustries are carried on. 

Here is a man outside his door, with a 
great earthern vessel that would have held 
the captain of the Forty Thieves, and is 
fall of potatoes of a size and elegance of 
shape that would win a prize at any 
cottagers’ show. These potatoes he is 
carefully washing and polishing one by 
one, ‘The best o’ fruit and the best o’ 
cooking is what you get at the Royal York 
Potato Cans,” and truly the potato in 
perfection is to be tasted only at the 
street corners. 

Farther on, where a wider street breaks 
the line of alleys, you may see a grizzled 
coster running his pony up and down and 
trying to effect a sale to a younger member 
of the fraternity, whose lady, adorned with 
a tall hat and ostrich feather, seems equally 
interested in the bargain, while a friend 
with a long whip smartens up the pony’s 
action. The whole street shares in the 
excitement of the deal, and every door 
shows a knot of women in deshabille 
who seem vitally interested in the matter. 
At the next corner you may meet a group 
of flower girls, with empty baskets to bear 
witness to a good day’s trade, but not too 
tired to exchange a little playful badinage 
with friends and neighbours. Hard at work 
in a little shop with its front knocked out, 
are half-a-dozen women and girls making 
chip baskets for the coming strawberry 
season ; a reminder of spring even in the 
very lap of winter. And in an adjoining 
driftway are packed a battery of empty 
barrows, waiting to be hired by adven- 
turous traders, whose working capital does 
not “run to” a private vehicle of that 
description. 

Altogether it is a pleasant and varied 
region, this coster-land, although dingy 
enough, and sometimes bordering on the 
disreputable ; but its limits are soon reached, 
and presently we are in Sardinia Street, 
which is, as it were, the Regent Street of 
the locality, with the Sardinia Chapel on 
one side, which has long ceased to have any 
connection with the Sardinian Embassy from 
which it derives its name, but is now the 
chief Roman Catholic church in the neigh- 
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bourhood, The chapel, it will be remem- 
bered, was gutted and partly burnt, together 
withthe Ambassador’sresidencein the Fields, 
at the very beginning of the Gordon riots 
in 1780. The Embassy and chapel had 
been since 1648, at which date the buildings 
on this, the west side of the Fields were first 
erected, And a gloomy archway that seems 
almost crushed by the weight of the pon- 
derous houses above it brings us again into 
the Fields, 

There is a quaint and ponderous dignity 
about this side of the Fields, and our 
interest in the buildings is enhanced by the 
suggestion that our excellent Welsh archi- 
tect, Inigo Jones, who designed Whitehall 
Palace and Aberglaslyn Bridge, is also 
the author of these grandiose mansions, 
once occupied by great nobles, or high 
dignitaries of the law. But the grand 
mansion at the upper corner of the Fields, 
where Great Queen Street enters—the foot- 
way carried beneath the end of the house, 
in a tunnel of brick and masonry—this fine 
old house, with the double flight of steps to 
its imposing entrance, and the grassy court- 
yard and rusty iron railings, is of somewhat 
later date, and was built by the Marquis 
of Powis, a devoted adherent of James the 
Second, shortly before the fall of that 
monarch. In after days it belonged to 
the Duke of Newcastle, Prime Minister 
under Farmer George’s reign, and you can 
fancy the crowds that struggled up or down 
the stairs as the Minister gave his grand 
receptions, or at night the glare of the 
torches, the cries of link-boys, the struggles 
of footmen and chairmen and powdered 
coachmen, where now is the silence of the 
grave, 

But at night the Fields, though the 
resort of the finest company, were not the 
safest place in the world, even for those 
with coaches and lacqueys. To this we 
have the testimony of Ralph Wilson, an 
eminent highwayman who might have 
been an eminent lawyer, had his gifts 
turned that way, for he had been articled to 
Mr. Dixon, of Lincoln’s Inn, a very eminent 
and honest practitioner in Chancery. But 
instead of poring over law books, Ralph 
took to evil company, and presently, with 
Jack Hawkins and another, well mounted 
and armed, astonished the town with daring 
robberies at people’s very doors. ‘One 
night in August, 1720,” writes Wilson, 
‘‘ when all mankind were turned thieves”— 
he alludes to the South Sea Bubble and the 
general scramble for wealth—“ we robb’d a 

coach against the dead wall in Chancery 





Lane, another the same night in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and in going off we stumbled 
upon my lord Westmorland, with three 
footmen behind his coach; we robb’d his 
lordship, but with a great deal of difficulty, 
for the watch poured upon us from all parts. 
Yet at the fire of a Pistol over their heads 
they retired as fast, and gave us an 
opportunity of getting clear.” 

We can fancy the panic among the honest 
Dogberrys, but it must be remembered 
that they were mostly amateurs at the 
business, and that their lives were pro- 
bably not insured for the benefit of their 
families. Nevertheless they had the chance 
without going out of the parish, for at the 
“Bell and Dragon,” at Lincoln’s Inn Back 
gate, according to a prospectus of 1704, for 
seven shillings and sixpence down you 
might insure five hundred pounds at death, 
being far better terms than are offered 
nowadays, but subject to the realisation 
of a whip of half-a-crown a head, to which 
all subscribers were liable on the death of 
a brother member. 

The Fields were at that time a wild open 
space, where booths and huts were run 
up, and mountebanks practised and char- 
latans held forth. There was the oratory of 
preacher Henley, who brought round him 
by his eloquence all the butchers of New- 
port Market : 


Preacher at once and Zany of thy age, 


as Pope describes him, while in another 
passage where the poet parodies Milton’s 
grand lines : 


High on a gorgeous throne that far outshone 
Henley’s gilt tub...» 


he is justified by the fact that the pulpit of 
the preacher was draped with goid lace and 
crimson velvet, while the special liturgy 
was of a very ornate description. The poet 
gives us another glimpse of the Fields in 
describing the rivalry of the playhouses : 

Dire is the conflict, dismal is"the din, 

Here shouts all Drury, there‘all Lincoln’s Inn. 
For at the time he wrote all the world, 
gentle and simple, were pouring into the 
Fields to struggle for places at Rich’s 
Theatre, where Gay’s “ Beggars’ Opera,” 
with all its pleasant license and abandon, 
was electrifying the town. 

But of this theatre, the old “ Duke's” 
Theatre, and one of the two “ patents” 
now represented by Covent Garden, 
not a trace remains. Its site is covered 
by the back part of the College of 








Surgeons, which rears its handsome front 
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on the south side of the Fields. It 
does not add much to the gaiety of the 
scene, especially since the students, who 
were formerly examined in its halls, have 
been relegated to- the new establishment on 
the Embankment. Nor has its museum 
any particular local interest—unless the 
skeleton of Jonathan Wilde should suggest 
aszociations with past worthies of the 
locality, or the bones of the Irish giant 
recall the unscrupulous methods of the 
great John Hunter in getting possession of 
favourite subjects. 

Of amorecheerfal character isthemuseum 
of Sir John Soane on the other side of the 
way, where if you are lucky enough to hit 
upon the right day you will enjoy the sight 
of the finest ‘“ Hogarths ” extant, and of a 
really beautiful collection of curios of all 
kinds, and bring away the impression that 
you have been the guest of a courtly pro- 
fessional man of the early century, in his 
house as he lived three-quarters of a century 
ago. His dinner-parties, indeed, must have 
been feasts of the Barmecides, for the 
kitchen is the cell of a monk, the wine- 
cellar a classic mausoleum, and all Egypt is 
crammed into the ‘‘coals”; where you 
would expect the china cupboard is a 
niche devoted to Shakespeare, and in every 
hole and corner is something curious, 
intaglios, gems, rare missals, illuminated 
manuscripts. The only regret is that the 
courteous host is debarred from speech by 
the conditions of ghost-land, and can give 
no description of his treasures. 

But we have not yet quite done with 
that jealously guarded enclosure that re- 
presents for us the freedom and sometimes 
riot of old Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was 
there, you will remember, that the scaffold 
was erected for Lord William Russell’s 
execution, and people have often queried, 
why should they have brought the poor 
man all the way from the Tower just to 
have his head chopped off? But they 
forget that just over the way, on the 
other side of Holborn, then a rural scene, 
was Bedford House, the great mansion 
of the Russells, and that probably from 
the upper windows of the house could be 
seen the dreadful apparatus of death, and 
even the dull thud of the axe be heard 
by those who listened. So that the exe- 
cution in this spot was, in fact, a threat, 
or a warning to the powerful Earls of 
Bedford—the compliments of Stuart to 
Russell, 

The delusion that we are still among 
the fields in reality, is strengthened by the 





tortuous approaches to the region. The 
courts and alleys we have traversed show 
the lines of footpaths ; in yonder corner 
there was a gap in the hedge, the hedge 
over which, in Aggas’s map of Elizabeth’s 
time, a solitary cow is peering. Later, 
when hemmed in by houses, this was called 
the Devil’s gap, and there is a story of a 
murder there by or of an old miser in the 
time of the Commonwealth, of which trust- 
worthy accounts are wanting. And behind 
the north side of the square there is a 
curious region called Whetstone Park. 
There is something symbolic in the 
Whetstone and derisive in the “ Park,” 
for though now a quiet industrial region 
given up mostly to workshops and stores, 
it seems to have been once a dangerous 
and rather disreputable quarter. And yet 
it seems that John Milton lived here 
in 1647, with a view over the fields at the 
back of the house, And the Turnstiles, 
Greatand Little, which tothis day, unaltered 
in name at least, give access to the Fields 
from Holborn, were doubtless real wooden 
turnabouts, that permitted two - legged 
creatures to pass while keeping the animals 
that grazed on the fields in proper custody. 
And now the circuit of the Fields brings 
us to the old Inn of Chancery that gives its 
name to the region, and that itself owes 
its designation to having once been the Inn 
or habitation of the De Laceys, Earls of 
Lincoln, the last of whom died in the days 
of the Plantagenets. But Lincoln’s Inn 
has a history of its own which is not to 
be smuggled in at the fag-end of a paper. 





EXAGGERATION. 





Is there any responsible person who is 
willing to “back” himself to converse 
freely with his fellows for twelve con- 
tinuous hours without allowing his tongue 
once to stray from the straight and narrow 
path of perfect accuracy? I wonder! 
Man is born to exaggeration as the sparks 
fly upwards. I remember provoking a 
friend to considerable wrath by persisting 
in asserting that, in this respect, he was 
probably like other men. He was a 
Scotchman, a precisian, a man who prided 
himself on being scrupulous in all things. 
He would have it that there was no 
difference hetween exaggerating and lying, 
that to say he exaggerated was equivalent 
to saying he lied; and that I should 
think him ‘capable of saying ‘the thing 
that was not pained him not a little. In 
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such a matter he would not concede that 
there could be such things as trifles ; trath 
was trutb, and lies were lies, whether they 
were big or little ones. 

I gave way to him at the time—he was 
so very sure!—but on one or two sub- 
sequent occasions, on which I met him, I 
made a mental note of some of the remarks 
he made, and one night I brought them 
up against him, and routed him. I asked 
him why he had not come by a certain 
train from town. He answered, in that 
grave way of his, as if he were measuring 
his words: “I meant to, but I just 
missed it by a second.” I had him on the 
hip. I asked, when I confronted him with 
his own statement, how he knew that he 
had missed it exactly by a second. He 
reflected, and then allowed that he had 
missed it by perhaps a minute ; the train 
must have been leaving the platform when 
he entered the station. He had been 
guilty of a very common form of exaggera- 
tion, what may be called exaggerated 
accuracy. Again, he was unfortunate in 
his lodgings. To be accurate, his landlady 
was not a perfect cook—she made him 
suffer. He was telling us that, on one 
occasion, she had been particularly trying. 
‘The whole dinner,” he said, “ was com- 
pletely spoiled.” I brought this also up 
against him on the momentous occasion 
on which I was convicting him by the 
evidence of his own mouth. I wanted to 
know how he knew that the whole dinner 
was completely spoiled. Was there no 
portion of it, for instance, which was only 
slightly spoiled, not any portion of the 
meat, not any portion of the vegetables, 
not any portion of the rice pudding ? 
Indeed, I wanted to know how he knew 
that any portion of it was completely 
spoiled. I showed him, in his own 
dictionary, that to spoil meant to render 
useless, Was he prepared to assert that 
his landlady had rendered one portion of 
that food which she had prepared for him 
wholly and absolutely useless? He looked 
at me askance. A peculiar gleam came 
into his eyes. He had fallen again. 
Still once more. He was a vehement 
politician. He was very fond of declaring 
that a prominent politician on the wrong 
side had “nothing” in him. When I 


enquired, mildly, if he did not consider it 
a monstrous exaggeration to say, of any 
man, that he had nothing in him—for 
the meaning of the word, vide as before, 
the dictionary—he began to use language 
of the most exaggerated kind towards me. 











But I do not remember to have heard him 
afterwards claim to be, at least in this 
respect, not as other men are. 

If exaggeration were proscribed, and the 
proscriber had power to enforce his own 
proscription, a large number of people 
would, practically, be debarred from ever 
opening their mouths to speak. Exagge- 
ration, in a certain class, is born of ig- 
norance, Not long ago I heard some 
Brighton excursionists assuring each other 
that, next to London, Brighton was the 
largest town in England. It was an 
exaggeration born of ignorance. I have 
heard Brightonians themselves assert that 
Brighton is the finest town in England—we 
must many of us have heard similar state- 
ments made by inhabitants of other third, 
fourth, and even fifth-rate places. I recollect 
a Deal boatman—who had never been farther 
inland than Canterbury, and on that occa- 
sion, unless I err, his visit had been paid to 
Canterbury gaol—sententiously informing 
me that, taking it all in all, there weren’t 
no place equal to Deal, not nowhere. All 
such statements are, surely, merely ex- 
aggerations, born of something very much 
like ignorance, 

‘TI reckon there ain’t anywhere a lad 
like our Jim.” I heard an old countryman 
say that only a day or two ago, and he 
meant it. Under what form of exagge- 
ration would that come? “If you want 
taties you try Mr. Bates’s ; there never were 
such taties as his.” Under what form that ? 
‘My dear, you will never get anything 
done half as nicely as you get it done at 
home.” Who among us has not heard 
some such remark as that? Is that the 
exaggeration which is born of ignorance 
too ? 

The exaggeration which is born of 
ignorance is, indeed, not confined to any 
particular class—it is universal. There 
is a lady who said, ‘I dare say we walked 
fourteen miles.” She showed what she 
dared to say when she said it, because as a 
matter of fact they had walked, perhaps, 
seven. The simple explanation is that she 
is no judge of distances, and that the seven 
had really seemed to her to be fourteen. 
Ignorance of the meaning ‘of figures is 
wider spread. Another lady was crossing 
a field in which there were a colony of 
rooks. ‘I should think,” she said, “that 
there were thousands.” There were 
possibly, over a hundred, but it wasall the 
same. A man I know walked over Dart- 
moor. He was saying that Princetown 
prison is cold because it is placed so high. 
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Some one asked him how high it was. 
‘Ob, I suppose over three thousand feet.” 
I hardly thiak that Princetown stands on 
such an elevation as that. Few persons 
can measure a height with their eyes. I 
stood with three others at the foot of one 
of the mounds which are to be found on 
the top of a famous tunnel. We each of 
us wrote down on a separate slip of paper 
how high we thought it was. The difference 
between those four estimates was startling. 
I do not, to this day, know how high that 
mound is; but at least three of us must 
have been egregiously wrong. 

Some persons are so constituted that 
they can scarcely open their mouths without 
allowing exaggerations to escape from 
them. There is, for instance, the impulsive 
person who is addicted to the use of 
superlatives. ‘That is the nicest girl I 
ever met,” says Jones of, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen different girls in the course of a 
single week. In the same way he assures 
his friends that each new book he happens 
to chance upon is either the “ worst” or 
the “best” he ever read. In this respect 
Miss Gusher is even worse than Jones. 
Where he is satisfied with one superlative 
she insists on half-a-dozen. Jones is a 
dancing man. He says of each fresh 
dance he honours with his presence, ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, it was the nicest dance I was 
ever at.” But listen to Miss Gusher ! 

‘'My dear Maud, I am quite sure the 
Crashers’ was, without any exaggeration, the 
very nicest dance I was ever at, the very 
nicest! And there were the sweetest men 
—one in particular, He was the loveliest 
man I ever saw! And such a dancer—he 
was the best dancer I ever danced with! 
I never danced with any one whose step 
went so perfectly with mine! And then 
there was another—in fact, there were 
several—indeed, I should think there were 
quite half-a-dozen of the very best dancers 
I ever saw! And there was the most 
perfect floor! And the loveliest supper ! 
Were you at the Buletrodes’ the week be- 
fore? You ought to have been! I don’t 
think I ever enjoyed myself so much in my 
life, I’m quite sure I didn’t! There were 
the most charming men! And the finest 
dancers! By the way, were you at 
the Palmers’? Wasn’t it exquisite? Did 
you ever see finer dancers? I never 
did !” 

And Miss Gusher goes through a list of 
perhaps twenty or thirty dances, protesting 
that, in each and every detail, each was 
the “very best” she was ever at, She is 





not at all conscious how odd her remarks 
would look if they confronted her in black 
and white. 

I sometimes ask myself of how many 
words the average English-speaking per- 
son’s vocabulary consists. The number 
must be very limited. Nothing else can 
explain the fact that so many people have 
what may be called “stock phrases.” 
The use which they make of these 
stock phrases is but another form of 
exaggeration. 

Some time ago I “sat under” a clergy- 
man who was addicted, in his sermons, to 
the use of the phrase, ‘most vital question.” 
Some would think that there could be but 
oue ‘most vital question.” He thought 
otherwise. According to him the phrase 
was a sort of compound noun of multitude. 
He would touch upon half-a-dozen 
different topics, each of which was apt to 
be a most vital question.” In fact, I doubt 
if he often touched upon a topic which 
was not a “ most vital question.” That, by 
showing an almost cynical disregard for 
the just value and meaning of words, he 
might be showing his congregation an 
example of what looked very like wilful 
exaggeration, was, I feel sure, a reflection 
which never occurred to him. 

If you were to tell Major Pikestaff that 
he habitually exaggerates, I am inclined to 
think that there would be something ap- 


proximating to an argument, And yet I 


do not believe that I exaggerate when I 
say that possibly a hundred times a day 
the gallant Major declares that something 
or other is a “most extraordinary thing.” 
‘Most extraordinary thing—just met 
Porter on the pier.” Most extraordinary 
thing—last night I had no trumps two 
hands running.” ‘Most extraordinary 
thing—our cat has kittens.” I do not 
know how many “most extraordinary 
things” Pikestaff imagines that this world 
contains, but I do know that he never sus- 
pects that he exaggerates. 

Nor do I think that Miss Mawle has a 
notion that she exaggerates when she 
speaks of so many things being a “ perfect 
providence.” ‘It was a perfect providence 
that we fixed the treat for Tuesday.” ‘It 
was a perfect providence that I was in 
when Mrs. Trueman called.” “It was a 
perfect providence that I brought my 
purse.” Have you observed how anxious 
Mr. and Mrs. Roper are that their children 
should speak correctly? They are down 
upon the least exaggeration. The other 
day Tommy Roper was describing a cricket 
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match, in which, according to him, he had 
played a prominent part, describing it, I 
am bound to say, in somewhat flowery 
language. His father struck in, ‘ Don’t 
exaggerate, my boy, don’t exaggerate, stick 
to the literal truth!” He turned to his 
wife, ‘I wish I could induce that boy to 
remember that there is not much difference 
between an exaggeration and a lie.” And 
then almost immediately after, Clara Roper, 
set, thirteen, began to tell us about one of 
the girls at her schoo]. If she is anything 
like the portrait Clara painted of her she 
certainly must be a remarkable young 
woman, and not by any means a nice one. 
So her mother seemed to think; because 
this is what she said: ‘My dear Clara, 
are you quite sure of what you say? Do 
be careful! Before you exaggerate I wish 
you would consider what mischief you may 
do.” 

Of course, the Ropers are right. It is 
to be wished that all parents were equally 
careful in checking any tendency towards 
exaggeration which their children may 
evince. It is painful to see how many 
children do exaggerate. And it is such 
a dreadful thing, especially in the young. 
In the old we do not notice it so much. 
Though some observations made both by 
Mr. and Mrs, Roper, when Tommy and 
Clara were not present, struck me, judged 
by their own standard, as being rather odd. 

It was at dinner. Soup was served, 
Mr. Roper took a spoonful. 

“T see, Mrs. Roper, that your .cook 
wishes to poison me again, This isn’t 
soup.” 

* My dear, it’s only a little too salt.” 

A little too salt! I should think she’s 
put all the salt in the parish into it. It’s 
nothing but salt,” 

Mrs. Roper turned to me, when the 
servant had taken the tureen out of the 
room. 

“What trials servants are! There are 
no good servants nowadays, absolutely 
none, As for a good cook—there isn’t 
such a thing.” 

I feel that it is, perhaps, a little un- 
fortunate that Mr. and Mrs. Roper are not, 
in their turn, possessed of parents willing 
and able to correct any slight exaggerations 
of which they may be guilty. 

Exaggeration is a good deal a question 
of mood. In some moods we exaggerate 
more than in others, It ie, probably, no 
exaggeration to say that every man ex- 
aggerates when he loses his temper ; and, at 
least, equally may this be said of every 





woman. Hawkins is, in his normal 
condition, a capital fellow; careful of 
speech, slow to wound another person’s 
feelings. But he is the more or less 
proud owner of a temper. If there were 
such a thing as a Lost Property Office for 
Tempers, on six days out of seven one 
might confidently reckon on finding 
Hawkins’s temper there, It is seldom in 
its owner’s keeping ; and when it is not 
in its owner’s keeping he scarcely ever 
speaks without resorting to exaggeration. 
Everything is, on those occasions, against 
him. All is for the worst in this worst of 
all possible worlds. The clerks in his 
office are made to feel this particularly. If 
one of them omits to dot an ‘‘i,” he is made 
to feel that he has been guilty of a crime 
which, regarded from the most merciful 
point of view, is equal to murder. Of the 
appalling weight of testimony which his 
wife and children could give of the 
husband’s, and the father’s, capacity for 
exaggeration one is afraid to think. 

Again, who does not know how Mrs. 
Griffin can exaggerate— and she does 
exaggerate when her temper is lost, stolen, 
or strayed. And do you remember what 
things Miss Ayh and Miss Bee said of each 
other when they, as it were, fell out upon 
the way? In what exaggerations they 
indulged! And when those two charming 
sisters, Clara and Emily Roper, quarrel—as 
they do, perhaps twice or thrice a day— 
what shocking exaggerations they permit 
themselves to use ! 

Dyspepsia lends itself to exaggeration 
jest as much as the good digestion which 
waits on appetite. The pessimist, like the 
optimist, has a natural bend towards ex- 
aggeration, The world contains both good 
and evil. If you average it up you will 
find that it is essentially a world of semi- 
tones, of compromise. The pessimist, who 
sees nothing in it but bad, exaggerates in 
about the same degree as the optimist, who 
sees in it nothing but good. He who is 
starving can see nothing but suffering, 
crime, misery. He who has dined well, 
and whose digestion is as good as his 
dinner, is apt to be certain that life is a 
perpetual feast. 

Faddists are the masters of the Ignoble 
Art of Exaggeration. If one wishes to 
avoid exaggeration, one is careful to 
measure one’s speech; one is never in 
extremes, Faddists seldom measure their 
speech ; they are almost invariably in ex- 
tremes. Teetotalers; anti-smokers; anti- 
vaccinators ; auti-everythingites ; vegeta- 
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rians ; the people who would “put down” 
fiction, the rational enjoyments of the 
Sunday, theatres, dancing, cards, billiards, 
so many of the things which make life 
worth the living ; if these people did not 
exaggerate, they would for ever hold their 
peace. Unfortunately, exaggeration is too 
often their only weapon. The clear, dry 
light of truth is not for them. They could 
not live in such an atmosphere for an hour. 
It would be well if our weak-kneed brethren 
could be brought to understand what a 
plain and certain fact this is. It might 
bring peace and comfort to their minds, 

“In medio tutissimus ibis ”—the middle 
path is the path of safety. That used to 
be a sentence in the Latin grammar which 
we used at school. The saying is true 
enough. Be moderate; avoid extremes; 
adapt your habits to your constitution. 
Live your own life ; be master of your own 
life. Above all, do not make a trade of 
exaggeration. Exaggerate neither with 
the teetotalers nor with the drunkards; 
“in medio tutissimus ibis”—you will go 
safest in the middle. You will certainly walk 
nearest to the truth. 

The more attentively one considers the 
subject, the more clearly one perceives how 
almost universally prevalent is the vice of 
exaggeration. One supposes it is a vice. 
There are the clerics at one end, and the 
politicians at the other. The clerics of all 
the creeds. There is the Mohammedan, who 
tells you that if you do not do certain things 
certain other dreadful things will happen. 
There is the Buddhist, who assures you of 
the paramount and, indeed, vital necessity 
which exists why you should do certain 
altogether different and entirely incom- 
patible things. And the same positive, 
and, in truth, superlative assertions, meet 
one nearer home. The religious atmosphere, 
all the world over, is too apt to be crowded 
with exaggerations. One seldom enters a 
place of worship, belonging to any one of 
our nine hundred and ninety-nine different 
sects, without hearing at least—weil, say 
one exaggeration, uttered by the parson in 
the pulpit. This may seem a dreadful 
thing to say. But though “tis true, ’tis 
pity, pity ’tis ’tis true. 

We get on to safer ground when we 
approach the politicians. Every one re- 
cognises that there is exaggeration among 
them. We all of us have Radical friends 
who will be the first to allow that the 
Tories habitually deal in what it would be 
courtesy to call exaggerations ; while that 
the Radicals are, of their nature, compelled 





to exaggerate, none will be readior to admi® 
than the Tories. If, on the other hand, 
you go toa third person, an individual who 
cries a plague on both their houses, you 
will find him prepared to concede that both 
parties—all sides—exaggerate alike. And, 
possibly, that third person will not be so 
far out as he might be. One is almost 
forced to the painful conclusion that 
faddists, clerics, and politicians make what 
may be called a trade of exaggeration. 

And who remains? There is exaggera- 
tion in the professions, Take medicine. 
Is not an exaggeration of knowledge part 
of the stock-in-trade of the average medical 
man? The less he knows, the more he 
exaggerates his knowledge. He may not 
say in so many words that he knows, but 
he desires to impress you with the belief 
that he does. Is not that of the very essence 
of exaggeration! Few things are more 
difficult to diagnose than the ailments of 
little children, The child itself cannot say 
what is the matter with it. Very often 
those in charge of it cannot clearly explain. 
Constantly that walking encyclopedia— 
and a very useful encyclopedia he is; Iam 
not underrating his usefulness one jot— 
the general practitioner, has no more notion 
what is the matter with the babe he is 
called in to attend than the man in the 
moon. Bat it would be unprofessional to 
confess his ignorance. On the contrary, 
he exaggerates his knowledge—not only 
what it actually is, but what it, by any 
possibility, could be. He assumes an air 
almost of omniscience, He looks wise. 
He hums and has. He prescribes a 
powder. He changes the medicine the 
next day, and again the day after. He 
peddles and palters. The child recovers, 
or it dies. In the one case he exaggerates 
his responsibility for the child’s recovery, 
which he very easily can do, since, for the 
result, he is wholly and entirely irre- 
sponsible. In the case of the child’s death 
I wonder of what exaggeration he is guilty 
in the certificate he gives ? 

Where would the man of law be, if he 
were confined to the strict letter of the 
truth? If he were not, occasionally, al- 
lowed to deviate into the byways of 
exaggeration, would he not cease from off 
the face of the earth? How many of us 
would patronise the lawyer, and still more 
the barrister, who was sworn, at all times 
and at all costs, to his clients to tell and to 
suggest the truth, and nothing but the 
truth? If it were not taken for granted 
that solicitors and counsel will exaggerate, 
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within limits—wide limits sometimes!—and 
to the best of their ability in the interests 
of their clients, litigation would be no 
more. 

If exaggeration is rampant in the pro- 
fessions, it is not because it is non-existent 
in the trades. Very much the other way. 
Look at the advertisement sheets, and see. 
If you believe what you read there, every 
tradesman is offering the best value for 
money. Not one of them ever offers 
anything else, Every man Jack of them 
offers you a genuine bargain. Beginning 
with Cutter, who offers you a suit of 
clothes, with an extra pair of trousers, 
“given away,” for one guinea—marvellous 
value ; and ending with Snip, who, if he 
wants five, or even ten guineas, for his 
suit of clothes, does so because for style, 
finish, and quality they are simply unsur- 
passable, Indeed, considering what they 
are, Snip has no hesitation in affirming 
that they are the best value for money that 
ever yet was offered, Exaggeration is the 
very life of modern commerce, It is the 
atmosphere in which it lives, moves, and 
has its being. Whether the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
ever was told by tradesmen and commercial 
men, may be a matter of doubt, They 
certainly do not allow any considerations 
of accuracy to fetter them to-day. The 
other day I was in a village post office, in 
which is carried on the business of a 
general shop. An o!d lady was purchasing 
arasher of bacon. Of the assistant who 
was serving her she made enquiries as to 
its quality. Said that assistant, ‘I never 
put my knife into a better piece of bacon 
in my life.” Quite so; no doubt. That 
assistant was up-to-date. Only yesterday 
I was at a famous tailor’s. I wanted to 
know what was the wearing capacity of 
some cloth which they were showing me. 
Said the shopman, ‘You never saw any- 
thing wear like it in your life, sir.” It 
was only a figure of speech, but that gorgeous 
shopman was own brother to the village 
assistant. 

In an age of competition, exaggeration is 
inevitable. It is one of the results of the 
struggle for life. We live fast, we speak 
fast. If we wish to be accurate, we must 
weigh our words; that would necessitate 
our living slowly. More, judged by the 
standard of the time, it would necessitate 
our being dull. Exact meanings require 
exact expression. It is surprising what a 
number of words we should have to use if 
we were always to say, or to try to say, 





exactly what we mean, With all our efforts, 
we should sometimes fail. We must ex- 
aggerate, not necessarily always or even 
often, but certainly sometimes, if we wish 
to talk at all. 

And since this is so—and if you doubt 
that itis so, I should like to live with you 
for a month, and take down every word 
you say or write “literatim et verbatim,” I 
would give you, out of your own mouth, 
the ocular proof—it is just as well to bear 
in mind that it is more than doubtfal if ex- 
aggeration is, in any sense, improper ; not 
to speak of its being a crime; that is, 
exaggeration of a certain sort. A lie isa 
lie, and if your intent is to deceive, whether 
you do so by means of exaggeration or of 
a lie direct, your position isthesame. You 
have tampered with the truth ; let us hope 
that you have not also, and at the same 
time, proved yourself to be a scamp. 
Though, mind you, there are lies which 
merit the cross of honour. Possibly, one of 
these days the present’ writer may have an 
opportunity of proving to you that that is 
certainly no lie. 

But in exaggeration of a certain sort 
there is no intent to deceive. It is a 
fashion of speech—no less, no more, 
This is an illusive age ; an age of phrases ; 
almost a stenographic age. A few words 
convey, and are intended to convey, a 
large meaning. Verbal accuracy is all very 
well for grammarians, and, for the matter 
of that, for laymen. But it by no means 
follows that a scant appreciation of the 
sense and authority of words is necessarily 
asin. Would you tell that clerical friend 
of mine that by the constant reiteration 
of that favourite phrase of his, ‘ most vital 
question,” he offends? Against good taste, 
morality, what? For my part, I am doubt- 
ful if he offends against anything, He 
is a scholar. He knows, if any man does, 
that there can only be one “ most vital 
question.” He knows that what that 
question is has taken all the wit of 
all the ages to determine, and that we 
are still, some of us, in doubt. He is 
aware that, at any rate, this much is cer- 
tain, that ninety-nine and a considerable 
fraction per cent, of the subjects which he 
so glibly sums up for his congregation 
under the common heading, “most vital 
question,” are very far indeed from being 
anything of the sort. The simple fact is 
that when he says that such and such a 
topic is a “most vital question,” he means 
that it is a question of more or less im- 
portance, He merely conveys his mean- 
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ing in a peculiar, and one might almost 
say, characteristic form of words. He 
himself knows what he means, and those 
who hear him also know what he means. 
Just as I knew what the tailor’s shopman 
meant when he said, of the piece of cloth, 
‘you vever saw anything wear like it in 
your life, sir.” He meant that it was a 
good article, and that, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, it would wear well. 
He merely expressed what he meant ina 
formula of his own. 

Literal verbal accuracy is, practically, 
impossible, We may be accurate when 
we deal with figures, because figures are 
themselves so many formulas, But words 
are pretty well what we choose to consider 
them. When we say that two and two 
make four, no one may impugn our accuracy, 
But, probably, no man ever yet described 
&® woman’s face without convincing some- 
body that he had exaggerated in some 
particular. When Miss Gusher describes 
the dances which she so much enjoys 
in that flowery way of hers, it is at least 
open to doubt if she herself is conscious 
of her own exaggeration, Her desire 
is to give expression to her feelings. It 
is at least conceivable that her feelings 
are so amazingly strong, that, even by con- 
stantly resorting to superlatives, she is 
only able to give inadequate expression 
to them after all. 

The precisian who makes up, or who 
endeavours to make up his mind, that 
so far as he is himself concerned, 
he will never fall into the sin of exag- 
geration, wastes his time. To begin 
with, if he does not exaggerate in his 
own opinion—he probably has a very high 
opinion of himself, or the poor fallible 
creature would scarcely endeavour, by 
means of a resolution, to declare his own 
infallibility—he is certain to do so in the 
opinion of others. So much depends upon 
the point of view. Take this, by way 
of illustration, 

Mrs. Barnes (at dinner): Mary and I 
saw a dreadful thing to-day. We sawa 
cab run away, and it almost ran into a 
’bus. 

Mr. Barnes : Was anybody killed ? 

Mrs. B.: Fortunately, no. But there 
might have been dozens. It was a fright- 
ful thing. It gave me quite a shock. I 
have not got over it yet. 

Mr. B.: My dear, you exaggerate. 

Mrs. B,: John! what do you mean? 

Mr. B,: You don’t mean that you saw a 
dreadful thing. You mean that you saw a 





cab run away, and that it might have been 
a dreadful thing, that’s all. 

Mrs. King (Mrs. B.’s mother) : My dear 
John, I don’t like to hear you talk in that 
cynical way. I assure you that it was 
indeed a terrible spectacle. The frightened 
horse dragging the 

Mr. B. (suggestively): Frantic cab? 

Mrs. K,: No, John, not frantic cab. I 
don’t exaggerate—dragging the cab along 
that crowded thoroughfare ; people shriek- 
ing, drivers shouting, lives imperilled, 
property endangered. Emily is quite right 
—it was a most dreadful thing to witness, _ 

Charlie (Mr. B.’s brother): My dear 
people, nothing nowadays is dreadful 
unless there are at least a hundred people 
killed. 

Mrs. B,: Charlie! Whois exaggerating 
now ? 

That is the question which they are left 
discussing—who is, or rather, who was. 

As has been said, the foregoing is merely 
an illustration of how much depends upon 
the point of view. We may take it for 
granted that neither of the ladies had any 
wish to indulge in the use of exaggerated 
language. Their experience of catastrophes 
was limited. What seemed to them a 
dreadful thing, seemed to the gentlemen an 
everyday occurrence. The moral of which 
is, that you will find that the person of the 
largest and most varied experience, of the 
most extensive knowledge of men and of 
affairs, and of the most scholarly attain- 
ments, is, as a rule, the person who is least 
likely to beled into the highways and by- 
ways of exaggeration. 








A SUNBEAM. 


THE wet winds are sighing, the rain patters down, 
The sere leaves are drifting, the low heavens frown, 
The oak logs are crumbling to red fervent heat, 
The dull night is closing—I want you, my sweet. 


Oh soft arms that clasped me, oh red lips that 
kissed ! 

Oh sweet voice that called me through sorrow’s grey 
mist ! 

Oh little hands holding, oh golden curls tossed, 

Oh dear ‘‘ ways” that won me from all I had lost ! 


Oh big tears in bright showers, oh smiles that 
flashed after, 

Oh great brown eyes lighting to quick happy laughter, 

Oh sudden caresses, oh wee glancing feet, 

Oh sunbeam in sadness !—I want you, my sweet. 








THE ZERMATT VALLEY IN 
WINTER. 
On the ninth of January I had seen a 
notice in the recreation room of the 
Montreux Kursaal to the effect that the 
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“Monte Rosa Hotel” in Zermatt would 
remain open throughout the winter. This 
set me thinking. Even the wagerers of 
franc pieces on the little horses which 
constitute the gambling attraction of this 
Kursaal could not distract me from my 
notion. The limit here is one franc. That 
does not lead to ruin, except by a very 
long and sinuous path. 

Again, in my hotel I ran against a Briton 
who by chance had years ago found his way 
to Zermatt in February. He described it 
as @ grand experience, though he did not 
seem to like the discomfort of an hotel quite 
unprepared for him, in which he had to 
tarry cold until fires were lit to thaw him, 
But that was years ago ; and the winter was, 
he admitted, a severeone. The walk from 
Visp plunged him repeatedly into snow to 
the thigb, and he was done up when he 
came under the lee of the Matterhorn. 

This winter of grace 1893-4, on the other 
hand, seemed exceedingly mild all over 
Switzerland. I had climbed few thousand 
feet above Montreux, and found com- 
paratively Jittle snow, though a delightful 
keen air in contrast to the mildness down 
by the lakeside. In short, I could not 
resist the temptation to speed up the Rhone 
valley. Ifthe Fates were kind, I would 
walk from Visp to Zermatt, get up to the 
Gorner Grat or some such accessible point 
of view from the valley, perbaps get over 
the Théodule Pass into Italy, and at least 
find my way on to the Simplov. Walking 
tours in Switzerland in winter are not 
fashionable, It is hardly to be wondered 
at. But, methought, with exceptionally 
little snow on the ground, the pleasures of 
such a tour might put those of a summer 
tour in the shade on more counts than 
one. 

The next evening found me at Visp, after 
a tedious long journey in the train. At 
least it would have been tedious as well as 
long, but for the sights it afforded. The 
weather was astonishing: so hot that the 
natives were to be seen lounging about by 
gates and near the station precincts just as 
if it had been August. A bright sun was 
on us till it was time for it to get behind 
the snow-peaks, These were delightful to 
see. The snow was melted from the huge 
rocky banks to the valley on the north side ; 
but on the south side there was enough of 
it to give bold colour tothe scene. Rhone, 
in the middle of the valley, ran blue and 
shallow in its stony bed. 





also bound for Zermatt. This looked well 
for the ‘‘ Monte Rosa Hotel.” I believe 
last winter was the first in which the hotel 
was opened for the cold season, and barely 
a dozen people came to it, thereby en- 
tailing loss on the Seilers. Things cer- 
tainly seemed to promise better for the 
second winter. 

But soon after St. Moritz the short day 
closed in. There was gloom indescribable 
over the gorge of the Trient when we passed 
its northern extremity, and the steps to 
the Fall—much reduced—looked like toy 
steps in the faint light. Overhead, the 
snow-peaks held the red flush of sunset 
for a while. Then we had the stars and 
a slip of a young moon—and nothing more 
determinate for external illumination. The 
night closed in bright and keen, and the 
Swiss railway guards stirred up the train’s 
fires so that we travellers were half cooked 
in the hot steam with which they con- 
siderately flooded us. 

Visp and the “ Hétel des Alpes” were 
reached something after the dinner hour. 
The hotel porter snatched at my baggage 
as if he feared I might change my mind and 
postpone staying here until the summer. 
But though no visitor was in the hotel 
and none expected, my welcome was of the 
warmest, and in less than half an hour a meal 
was ready for me that belied the apologies 
the landlord wasted upon it. Whosoever 
finds himself at Visp and the “ Hétel des 
Alpes” may be recommended to clamour for 
some of its stewed prunes. The prunes are 
of the valley, and finer and better-flavoured 
fruit I never tasted. 

A cigar and another bottle of Fendant 
and my feet to the stove made the rest 
of the evening pass pleasantly. Then a 
good night in a large bleak room, with 
two or three degrees of frost in it, made 
me ready for the morning. 

I was called at six—which seems early 
in January. But it was not a minute too 
soon for my programme. The excellent 
landlord had breakfast ready by half-past 
six, and at seven I put my head into 
the nipping outer air, knapsack-girdled, 
and rejoiced in the stillness, the beauty 
of the starlight, and the glow of the snow 
of the Balfrinhorn towards which I set 
my face. 

“It is better here than in London— 
like this,” said my landlord—he had spent 
a memorable year or two in our metropolis, 
for his ‘‘ English’s” sake, and had brought 


At St. Moritz I came across a brace of | back to Rhone Valley a lively remem- 
Englishmen and two of my countrywomen, ' brance of our fogs. 
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_I agreed with him and set out. The 
air caught me at the ears and set me 
tingling. But it was so good to breathe. 

When I got into Visp’s dark, slippery 
streets a church bell began to tinkle. It 
sounded well in the silence. The dim 
forms of schoolboys also asserted them- 
selves, with their satchels in their hands. 
Education at seven fifteen a.m. seemed an 
impossible thing. But it is in their energy 
for self-improvement—in mind and purse 
—that only too many of our Continental 
friends are beating us hollow. 

I have enjoyed many delightful hours 
afoot on this little globe of ours, but none 
to compare with these early ones on this 
day. To begin with, there was the 
pageant of sunrise—carried through before 
my eyes to the smallest detail, I saw the 
stars pale, and the blue of the zenith grow 
more solid; and then the glorious rose 
flash of day took the topmost peak of the 
Balfrinhorn before me, and the Bietschhorn 
in the rear, It was long indeed before 
the sunlight grew commonplace, and by 
then I had other things to see. 

The road was in capital trim, I even 
stirred dust on it, so that I was surprised 
to see the midsummer look of my boots 
when full day was declared. The Visp, 
down in its bed to the right, babbled 
noisily among its reaches of ice, with thin 
snow on the ice. The sloping vineyards 
had had their snow melted into them, but 
the frost had bound their soil into the 
hardness of pottery. High up the 
multitudes of little red-brown chalets 
caught the eye, and made one wonder how 
their denizens reached them. And the 
waterfalls that in summer make this valley 
walk so tumultuous were all frozen rigid, 
In places they had solidified across the 
road (which as roads go, is a poor one), and 
the treading was dainty. But upon the 
whole, what with the bracing air, the 
coolness, the absence of wind, and the 
cloudless blue overhead, as well as the easy 
walking, the conditions for a walk were 
unrivalled. 

In an hour and a half I was at Stalden, 
and that in spite of a halt at the pictu- 
resque old bridge a mile north of it, with 
its little chapel—sadly scored with the 
initials of summer tourists—and central 
shrine to boot. 

There was some snow just here in the 
village, and I might have done better to 
take to the railway line for a few miles. 
Of course trains do not run here in the 
winter—though if all winters were like this 





year’s they probably would soon begin. 
Bat the line in the lower parts was as 
free from snow as the road at its best. 

The villagers of Stalden were mostly 
assembled round a wheel just achieved by 
a wheelwright, and which seemed to be 
provoking much praise, But I distracted 
them a bit. They were evidently unused 
to the sight of a knapsacked tourist in 
January. Their swart houses contrasted 
well with the drifts of snow close adjacent. 

From Stalden to St, Niklaus exacted two 
hours. The total distance from Visp to St. 
Niklaus seemsto be ten miles, with an ascent 
of about sixteen hundred feet. The com- 
paratively short time the walk took me is a 
proof of the excellent conditions under 
which I made it. 

No part of the road looked more im- 
pressive than from above the deep gorge of 
the Visp, an hour or so past Stalden. The 
veining of the frozen waterfalls in the sides 
of the gorge was particularly fine, and the 
sunlight on the tops of the mountains. It 
was a pity the sun could not get at the valley 
itself. Only at rare intervals did I tread 
into a patch of its radiance, 

There was a fair amount of snow in the 
pine-woods on the east side of the valley 
just past Kalpetran. Bat I would not have 
had it otherwise in spite of its slipperiness : 
the green of the pines went so well with 
it, and the rocky boulders among the tree- 
trunks, with their touches of golden or 
olive lichens. 

All the same, I was glad when St. Nik- 
laus’s onion-shaped, silver-gilt church-tower 
appeared in sight, and I could think with 
hope of the downright déjeuner I had 
earned. 

Here I was in the sunlight, and the 
sloppy snow told of its power. I was not 
surprised to hear that the glass showed 
but one degree above freezing-point, even 
in the shade. 

The large hotel was, of course, shuttered 
up, but Rovina’s café-restaurant, they told 
me, could feed me. Rovina and his wife 
were indeed only too glad of the com- 
mission. Nor were they to blame if the 
half duck they served me was grievously 
undercooked, so that I was fain to make 
my meal mostly from the sundries. Mean- 
while a St. Niklaus cobbler was reinvesting | 
my boots with nails. I should have felt 
tolerably secure on the Matterhorn itself, 
even in winter, with the pointed lumps of 
iron with which he duly studded me, 

I am half ashamed to say I dallied two | 
hours at St. Niklaus: eating, and drinking, 
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and smoking, Methought if I had already 
covered nearly half the distance to Zermatt 
in three and a half hours, I might reckon 
seven or so for the whole journey, in spite 
of Herr Baedeker’s mention of nine hours 
for it. But_at length I took on my knap- 
sack again. 

After St. Niklaus it’ seemed to me that 
the waterfalls and curtains of icicles which 
draped the valley sides took more decisively 
the varied tints of the same ice in Norway 
in winter: amber, green, pale blue, and the 
rest. Of course it may well be so ; though it 
depends more upon the colouring matter in 
the soil through which the water descends 
than upon anything else. 

I had now the noble Weisshorn and his 
companion peaks to absorb me, Soon, too, 
the Breithorn with Matterhorn junior hove 
in view—speckless masses of snow. Iwas 
more than ever convinced that winter is 
the time for touring in Switzerland. 
Nothing could have been finer than the 
Weisshorn’s pointed summit, with the blue 
of the nether glacier contrasting with its 
whiteness. And I was inconvenienced 
neither by a roasting sun, nor the dust 
stirred by my own boots and those of other 
pedestrians, let alone carts; nor did the 
scream of trains evoke unhallowed echoes 
from the precipitous brown rocks on either 
hand, 

There was here just enough snow to 
sledge on. They were cutting timber in 
the woods high up to the left, and shooting 
the logs riverwards in places. Save for 
this excitement all was still. I had one 
lively moment, however, when the trunk of 
a pine-tree, some ten feet long by one in 
diameter, came crashing down with terrific 
impetus from the hillside, and made a huge 
dent in the road only a couple of yards 
before me, where it touched ere bounding 
into the Visp far below. It was a genuinely 
narrow escape. They do not thus imperil 
the lives of tourists in summer. 

At Randa I halted to take coffee in the 
house of a sick Italian. The afternoon 
was closing up with an uncertain look that 
I did not like. A veil of greyish mist 
gripped the high peaks, without wholly 
hiding them. The sun had gone, and the 
cold came on keen. I made all haste on 
to Zermatt, therefore. If snow was in the 
air, the sooner I was housed the better. 

So through Tasch, with its reaches of the 
frozen Visp on which I could have skated, 
but for the snow. And at length I turned 
with the road and saw the Matterhorn in 
front, looking like a sheeted giant. The 





twenty-two mile walk was at an end. So 
far, well, The morrow might take care of 
itself. 

It was just here — practically in the 
village—that a couple of sledges caught 
me up, They bore my compatriots of St. 
Moritz. If they felt half as cold as they 
looked, and I looked half as warm as I 
was, they must have doubted if they had 
followed the better way of gaining their 
haven. Probably they had spent scarcely 
less time on the road than myself. 

I did not stay at the “‘ Monte Rosa” after 
all, The ‘'Gorner Grat Hotel” was also open, 
and its two feminine attendant spirits 
intercepted me, I could hardly have done 
better for myself. Much kindness have I 
met with at the hands of homely innkeepers 
in different parts of the world ; but seldom 
as much as here, I felt extremely well at 
ease as I sat with my feet in hot water and 
listened to the chatter of the hotel Fraulein, 
a girl of but eighteen or so, who has achieved 
peaks with as little effort as members of 
the Alpine Club. 

There was another reason why I was 
glad to be whereI was. A dark-browed 
man was drinking wine in a room, and 
the landlady whispered to me that he was 
a emuggler. She could not tell whether 
he purposed that night to make the at- 
tempt to pass into Italy, or the ‘next night 
or the next. But it was his métier to do 
this sort of thing when the weather con- 
ditions seemed favourable. If I seriously 
thought of forcing the Théodule and so 
getting to Breuil, the smuggler was a guide 
ready to my hand. 

But these poor fellows — who take 
heavy weights of tobacco and mouth- 
organs on their backs for comparatively 
small profit, apart from the risks of snow 
and customs’ officers—had quite recently 
had a bad shock. On New Year’s day one 
of them had been killed by an avalanche 
up by the Schwarzsee Hotel. It was an 
avalanche of his own shifting, but that 
made no odds to his fate ; and, instead of 
getting across the frontier, he had to be 
carried down to Zermatt, where he lies in 
the churchyard. 

The moon was almost too new to make 
these adventures desirable, however, and I 
did not come to terms with “ monsieur le 
contrabandiste.” Ere dinner was ready I 
had opportunity of judging of the moon, 
The night cleared gloriously, and Jupiter 
and young Madame Luna lit up the 
Matterhorn to perfection. A fox’s barking 
and nothing else broke the stillness of the 
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valley and the village, as I leaned on the 
railings and enjoyed the fair scene, 

After dinner, I arranged with one of the 
Lauber lads to be specially conducted in 
the morning to the Gorner Grat. Of 
course, in summer, no one would think of 
| a guide for this festive standpoint, where 

people almost have to take their turns for 
a view. But the Grat stands some ten 
thousand three hundred feet above sea 
level or five thousand feet above Zermatt 
itself, and with about a foot of snow in 
Zermatt it was conjecturable that there were 
several feet up there, with the need of 
step-cutting in places. Moreover, there 
was to be a toboggan down the winding 
path of the hill which leads to the “ Riffelalp 
Hotel,” and the sledge to carry to the hill- 
top. 

Again I was favoured. The morning 
was perfect, and when we started into 
Zermatt’s streets the pink flush of day was 
on the Matterhorn, a sight for gods as well 
as men. There is very little demand for 
guides here at this time of the year, and 
young Lauber, I doubt not, excited some 
envy. But he bore himself well in the 
midst of his comrades as we passed them 
by. We had an ice-axe apiece, More 
luggage seemed unnecessary, of course ex- 
cepting the luncheon, which was arranged 
at my guide’s back so that his body’s heat 
might interfere with its congelation. 

Work could not have been more pleasur- 
able than ours, as we zigzagged up through 
the woods in the fine keen air, with the 
Matterhorn and bis neighbours clear to their 
smallest details whenever we chose to turn 
and look at them. Perhaps it was a little 
dismal to see the various refreshment huts 
“en route,” so tightly shut and barred with 
snow. For it was thirsty work as well as 
enjoyable. But it would scarcely have 
been better to see them in the full 
fervour of their custom, as in the dog 
days. 

We were barely two hours in getting to 
the green-shuttered “ Hotel Riffelalp ” from 
the river-side. No house could have looked 
more bleak and yet bright in mid-winter ; 
for the sun broke upon it while we sat on 
its steps, and the wind from Monte Rosa 
curled round against us from the Gorner 
glacier. 

The snow, here, was deep and scarcely 
trodden. A dog ran out from one of the 
caretakers’ huts and greeted us with yelps 
and grotesque curvetings in the snow—into 
which, at times, he almost disappeared. 

From the “Hotel Riffelalp” we climbed to 





the higher hotel—eight thousand four hun- 
dred and thirty feet up—through more and 
more snow. We had to go cautiously in 
the steeper places, as a bad slip might well 
have established a young avalanche, in the 
middle of which, or even on the top, it 
would have been at least uncomfortable to 
travel down to the level. 

On the stone terrace of this hotel also 
we rested for a minute or two, facing the 
Matterhorn, which seemed absurdly near, 
and with the splendid range of peaks from 
the Dent Blanche to the Weisshorn wholly 
and minutely exposed to us. The sun was 
here almost oppressive. It melted the snow 
on this side of the hotel, and the Breithorn 
was visibly smoking under it. The only 
clouds against the blue were the innocent 
strips of transparent cirrhi which resulted 
from this melting process near the Breit- 
horn’s summit. They hung towards the 
Matterhorn like bannerets. Cat the 
Matterhorn studiously declined to be 
veiled—would, in short, have none of 
them. 

It was tiresome scrambling up the re- 
maining two thousand feet. One moment 
we were in snow almost to the middle, and 
the next stumbling over iced rocks, The 
wind, too, was as keen as the sun was hot. 
I felt the latter burning through my neck’s 
epidermis. But we were encouraged by 
the ever-increasing beauty of Monte Rosa 
in front, with the Lyskamm and the Twins. 
Castor and Pollux especially looked most 
alluring—like a couple of gigantic sugar- 
loaves. They also smoked under the sun, 
though less heartily than the Breithorn, 
which looked the simple mountain it is—in 
summer. Once across the Gorner glacier, 
whose blue ice was hid by snow, it seemed 
we might have clambered up the Breithorn 
in an hour. But, of course, the depths of 
its snows had to be taken into account. 
Probably the attempt would have been 
fatal to the pair of us with or without 
ropes. 

The Grat hut at last, It was exceedingly 
welcome, though locked and with all the 
litter of the last autumn’s last debauch of 
bottles visible through its windows. 

I prefer not to say anything about the 
view we enjoyed. It could not have been 
more impressive and more uncompromising. 
The white Alps far and near lifted their 
heads towards a sky that was never bluer, 
even on the hottest of midsummer days. 
Young Lauber, like many of his fellow 
professionals, is rather a taciturn lad. But 
he had a brief burst of gladness in the 
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prospect, ere he opened his satchel for the 
bread and meat. 

In spite of all, our victuals were frozen 
somewhat annoyingly. The bread in par- 
ticular was a test to the teeth. But no 
matter. There was no doubting our appe- 
tites, and I believe we would have tackled 
the Zermatt slices, though they had been 
as hard as granite. As for our Fendant, it 
needed no ice to make it extort praise—at 
all events from me. 

We lunched with our backs to the 
breeze, eyeing the Matterhorn ; and long 
ere we had finished my feet were itching to 
be off. It was not to their taste, all this 
snow. But pipes had to be lit ere the 
downward movement was begun, which 
promised to be almost too easy. 

It was not that, for the Grat’s ice-clad 
rocks had to be taken as carefully in de- 
scending as in ascending. But it was the 
better of the two experiences. 

Our subsequent glissade through the 
Riffelalp woods was a bone-trying business, 
not without risks. Had there been a 
uniform covering of snow it would have 
been different. As it was, my back would 
rather have made the descent twice over 
in the ordinary way. 

Ere returning to the hotel, we deviated 
to the Gorner gorge through snow deep 
enough for anything. Here was a change 
with a vengeance from its summer present- 
ment. The river ran under ice for the 
most part, scores of feet down in the rocky 
channel, which in the hot days it fills 
almost to the gallery. But it was worth 
seeing in the snow, with the Matterhorn 
filling the space at its head that the pines 
and rocks on either hand left unoccupied. 
Nor was there anything to pay for the 
epectacle. The Zsrmatt worthies who 
guard its entrances and its exits in summer 
were not here now, 

This seen, we made for the hotel. The 
day was near its close, The Matterhorn’s 
backgrcund had paled, and there were signs 
of stars, 

If my landlady and her daughter had 
been kind the previous evening, they were 
kinder still now. The tales they told me 
of Zermatt doings will long stay in my 
noind, 

The next morning—Sunday- -I again put 
on my knapsack, and, reluctantly enough, 
turned my back to the Matterhorn. The 
odd thing was that though methought I 
walked my best, the return twenty-two 
miles took me a longer time than the walk 
uphill the other way. I suppose the greater 


heat had something to do with it, This 
afternoon the glass was two or three 
degrees above freezing point in St. Niklaus. 
Be that as it may, and though I saved a 
mile or two by the railway, it was dark ere 
I got back to Visp. 

A more notable three days’ tramp I 
have not had anywhere. Davos must 
look to itself. With such winters as the 
last one, Zermatt is bound to become as 
popular a winter resort, nearly, as it is in 
summer, 








TIT FOR TAT. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


* You are a flirt!” 

“T am not!” 

“It is rnde to contradict.” 

“Tt is worse than rude to assert what 
isn’t true. It is libellous.” 

* And don’t you know that the greater 
the truth the worse the libel? Therefore, 
to say that you are a flirt is libellous be- 
cause it is true.” 

** Well, I don’t care if I am; so there.” 

‘IT never supposed you would care. I 
believe you are utterly incapable of caring 
for anybody or anything except yourself,” 
he said coolly. 

** You didn’t think so always.” 

**No; one has to learn wisdom by ex- 
perience unfortunately.” 

‘Why ‘unfortunately’?” she asked 
quickly. 

‘t Because the process of disillusionment 
is a painful one, and takes up a lot of 
time that might be more profitably 
employed.” 

“And you regard the time that you 
have been learning to know me—all the 
time that we have been engaged, in short 
—as time wasted ?” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“‘Then—we will waste no more,” and 
she raised her blue eyes to his, a scornfal 
light in them. ‘You are free, and 
,—— 

“No, no; don’t act impulsively, or you 
may regret it afterwards,” he said sooth- 
ingly, in the tone in which he would have 
addressed a passionate child. 

“T am free, too”—she paid no attention 
to his interruption—“ free to flirt as much 
as ever I like,” 

* And no doubt you'll do it—not that 
our engagement has been any hindrance, 
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so far as I can see,” he spoke with some 
bitterness. 

‘No, it has been a help rather,” with 
a mocking little laugh, ‘‘ You looked so 
angry that the temptation to go on was 
irresistible. It won't be half such fun 
now,’ regretfully, 

‘* No, for I shan’t care.” 

“Shan’t you? Not ever such a little 
bit?” 

“Not a scrap. I shall flirt too, and 
enjoy myself,” 

‘“‘Haven’t you been enjoying yourself 
hitherto?” 

“Oh, immensely, Watching you making 
eyes at all the other fellows, and longing 
to flirt myself with that pretty little Miss 
Robinson.” 

“ Then—why didn’t you?” 

“ Because I’m an old-fashioned sort of 
fellow, I suppose, and don’t hold with 
flirting with one woman while I am en- 
gaged to another.” 

‘*Well—that is over,” and she drew a 
long breath. ‘ You need have no scruples 
now.” 

** No,” 

And then there was a pause. 

They were standing together in the 
beautiful, rose-scented' old garden of the 
Manor House, and the clear morning sun- 
shine fell full on the girl’s lovely flushed 
face, and wavy golden hair; and on the 
man’s erect figure, and firmly cut, some- 
what stern features, with their look of cool 
indifference and self-control. The old 
house rose behind them, a grey pile of 
building seen indistinctly through interven- 
ing trees; and before them lay a wide 
expanse of sun-lit meadow-land, where 
cattle grazed amid the golden buttercups, 
and skylarks sang joyously as they soared 
upwards to their glorious lord, the sun. 
It was a fair scene and a peaceful; but 
though the girl’s eyes were fixed upon 
it, she saw nothing of its beauty, felt 
nothing of its dreamy charm. The man 
beside her occupied her whole attention ; 
her changed relations to him filled all her 
thoughts. 

“Tt will be very awkward,” she broke 
out petulantly. “I wish this had happened 
yesterday,” 

“* And why, if I may ask?” 

“Then I could have gone home to- 
morrow as I had intended, but now——” 

“ You will have to make up your mind 
to spend nearly another week beneath the 
same roof as the man with whom you had 
intended to pass your whole life,” he said 





quietly. ‘Poor little girl, it is hard on 
you.” 

“Then—you are going to remain, too?” 
and she turned her wondering eyes full 
upon him, 

‘Of course,” and he smiled slightly. 
* As a soldier, I should be ashamed to run 
away, and, besides, you forget that Miss 
Robinson is here,” 

“T warn you that you will find her very 
stupid,” 

‘Thank you. I know that she is ex- 
tremely pretty.” 

‘* And we shall have to tell everybody, 
and there will be a talk and a fuss,” she 
went on discontentedly. 

“ Well, that won’t hurt us.” 

“No; but it is such bad form.” 

“Of course it is,” he assented ; “ bat I 
don’t see that we can help that now.” 

“Need we say anything about it—juet 
yet, I mean?” 

** You can please yourself about that; I 
shall not mention that our engagement is 
broken off if you don’t; but——” 

‘Yes ?” as he paused impressively. 

‘‘ As it is broken off, I intend to amuse 
myself. You would have no right to com- 
plain of that in any case, as it is what you 
have been doing yourself all along.” 

“T don’t care,” defiantly. ‘ We shall 
know that we are nothing to each other, 
but we won’t tell the world so for another 
six days.” 

“Exactly. Bat, of course, you won't 
expect me to be dancing attendance upon 
you all the time. I'll do what is necessary 
to keep up appearances, since you wish it, 
but——” 

“T wish it? What do you mean!” 

“Why, if you don’t want to tell the 
world, I suppose you don’t want the world 
to guess? For myself, I am absolutely 
indifferent on the subject.” 

“T see what you mean—yes, we had 
better keep up appearances,” 

“But beyond that we are of course ab- 
solutely indifferent to each other.” 

“Oh, of course!” impatiently. ‘Dance 
attendance upon whom you like, flirt with 
whom you please. It is nothing to me, 
and less than nothing,” 

“Thank you,” he said gravely. “Is 
there anything more to be said, I wonder ? 
Oh, yes ; that badge of slavery I gave you, 
Trix—I beg your pardon, I should have 
said Miss Rainham.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” hastily, “We 
must keep up appearances, you know.” 

“ Yes, but not when we are alone, That 
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ring, Miss Rainham, that you have done 
me the honour of wearing as a sign of our 
engagement——” 

“Yes, I will give it back to you at 
once.” 

“No, no; don’t pull it off—yet. Better 
keep it till you leave this place,” he replied. 
“Don’t you see it is still necessary that 
you should wear it to deceive the world, 
though we shall know that it means 
nothing #” 

“Bat, Tom—Captain Despard, I mean 
—how shall I return it to you?” 

“You can give it back to me when 
we part. Are you tired?” he added 
abruptly, 

“No; why do you ask ?” 

“T thought you might be, as we seem to 
have been standing here a most uncon- 
scionable time, and ”* he glanced in a 
casual sort of way down the path to where 
a slight, girlish figure could be discerned 
amongst the rose-bushes, 

* And Miss Robinson has just come out 
to gather roses ? I see,” said Trix, following 
the direction of his eyes, and flushing 
hotly, “No wonder you are in such 
haste to get rid of me,” 

“Not at all. I am in no hurry for 
a few minutes, but as I see young March- 
mont and some of the other men are 
going to the tennis-ground——” 

“It is too hot to play. I am going into 
the house,” 

“ As you please. 
myself dismissed ?” 

You must ; and I am only sorry I have 
taken up so much of your valuable time,” 
and she turned away. 

“Oh, never mind that. You have 
taught me a useful lesson, so the time has 
not been altogether wasted.” 

“And that is?” pausing and looking 
back over her shoulder. 

* Never to take a woman seriously.” 

She laughed a scornful little laugh, and 
left him, 

He stood looking after her for a moment, 
then strode off down the path, and joined 
the pretty dark-haired girl among the 
roses, 

Little Miss Robinson looked up with a 
smile as he approached. 

“ Well?” she said anxiously. 

“ Yes,” he replied, taking her basket 
from her. “Iam quite free to help you 
now.” 

** And—do you think it wise +” 

“Very wise; the wisest thing I have 
ever done,” 





Then I may consider 





“*T hope—oh, I do hope—you will prove 
right.” 

“Time alone can show, but anything 
must be better than——” he broke off 
abruptly. ‘Come, there are heaps of roses 
still to be gathered. I will tell you all 
about it while you are getting them.” 

She was a long time getting them. 

Trix, glancing from her window half 
an hour later, saw the two figures still 
lingering amongst the roses; and she 
laughed and, sang a gay little song to her- 
self as she ran lightly downstairs to join 
the tennis-players. The morning was 
certainly no cooler than it had been half 
an hour ago, but Trix had changed her 
mind apparently, and no one that day 
played more indefatigably than she, or 
seemed in such high spirits, 

Yes, it was very pleasant to be free— 
free as air; and to feel that no one had a 
right to watch her with jealous, miserable 
eyes, or reproach her if she chanced—as 
not infrequently happened—to make her- 
self too agreeable to her companion for the 
moment, or dance too often with the same 
partner. These things had chafed her 
often, she remembered, during the period 
of her brief engagement to Captain Des- 
pard; she wondered now how she had 
ever tolerated his interference for six long 
weeks, and smiled a little scornfally at the 
thought of her own exemplary behaviour. 
Whether an impartial observer would have 
pronounced her behaviour so irreproachable 
as to merit that scorn is another matter. 

Yes; she was free now: and—so was 
he! That was the only drawback to her 
satisfaction. 


CHAPTER II, 


‘How pretty Trix Rainham looks to- 
night!” exclaimed a lively young matron 
to her partner, in the pause between two 
dances. 

‘Yes; and how desperately she is flirt- 
ing! I wonder Despard stands it. I 
wouldn’t, if she belonged to me.” 

“Oh, he has no right to be censorious, 
for he is just as bad himself. He does it 
more quietly, I grant you, but there is no- 
thing else to choose between them. Just 
look at him now with Fay Robinson! This 
is the fourth time he has danced with her 
already, and the evening is not half over 
yet. I wonder Trix stands it, if you come 
to that.” 

‘“*T shouldn’t have thought Despard was 
a flirting sort. He never seemed to have eyes 
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for any other girl than Miss Rainham a 
week ago.” 

“A week? A couple of days, rather ! 
Well, all that is changed now, and he 
seems supremely indifferent to her flirta- 
tions.” 

‘And she to his,” 

** Oh—TI suppose so.” 

‘Do you doubt it?” 

‘“‘T haven’t said so.” 

‘No, but you implied it. Yet she 
seems enjoying herself immensely.” 

“Especially when he is in the room. 
Oh, she is having a very good time un- 
doubtedly, and she wants everybody to 
know it.” 

‘Well, there’s no harm in that.” 

** Not the least.” 

“T suppose you think———” but she in- 
terrupted him quickly. 

** Oh, no, I don’t ; I never think ; it takes 
too much out of me. I see my partner 
bearing down upon us, so you must come 
to what conclusions you please about Trix 
and her fiancé. I know I should come to 
a very prompt conclusion if I were she; 
and so would my engagement.” 

“ Take care; she will hear you,” he cried 
warningly; but the warning came too 
late. 

Trix, had they only known it, had heard 
the words distinctly ; but they were not 
altogether unexpected, and nothing but her 
sudden flush betrayed that she had done 
so. Even the shrewd young matron was 
left in doubt on the subject, a doubt that 
her own wishes soon converted into a re- 
assuring certainty, and she easily convinced 
herself that the girl’s heightened colour 
could only have been due to the exertion 
of dancing, or some too flattering remark 
of her partner's, 

“ T think this is our dance, Trix?” 

The girl turned quickly at the well-known 
voice, and her blue eyes flashed as she 
said : 

“T had no idea we were so far down 
the programme as that. Are you sure you 
are not mistaken ?” 

“ Quite sure ; and ”—lowering his voice a 
little—“ I really think you had better give 
me this dance—for the sake of ap- 
pearances, you know.” 

“Qh, appearances |” scornfully ; yet she 
took his arm, and moved away. ‘ Much 
you care for appearances.” 

“I never professed to do so,” coolly, 
“ But out of respect to your wishes——” 

“You accord meaduty-dance? Thank 
you. I’m quite willing to let you off it.” 





* No, no; we'd better go through with 
it now.” 

But after a few turns she asked him 
breathlessly to stop; she was tired, she 
said, and wanted to rest, and—— 

“ Very well, we will sit it out, then,” he 
said. ‘Shall we make for the stairs ? 
There are a good many exhausted couples 
there already.” 

‘No; it is sohotin the house. Can we 
not go for a turn on the terrace? It is 
stifling here.” 

“ As you please,” resignedly. ‘ Perhaps 
it will throw dust more effectually in the 
eyes of the world.” 

She made a movement of impatience. 
‘Tt is rather late to think of that now,” she 
said, as they passed through the open 
window on to the wide terrace that ran 
before the whole length of the house. 

“Indeed! And why?” 

“ After your conduct to-night every one 
must su:pect——” 

‘Pardon me, my conduct can have no 
interest for you. Ino longer presume to 
criticise yours, and you must be good 


‘enough to let mine alone.” 


“But don’t you see that people will 
talk 3” 

“Of course, but what of that? They 
always do.” 

“Remarks are being made already. 
Your marked flirtation with that Miss 
Robinson is——” 

“My own affair, 
Rainham.” 

“Oh, you are welcome to amuse your- 
self,” she cried. passionately. 

“Thank you, I fully intend to,” 

“But you might surely do it without 
making a laughing-stock of me.” 

“T think you exaggerate a little,” he 
replied. ‘ But in any case we are quits 
on that score. I no longer reproach you, 
and you are quite free to indulge in as many 
marked flirtations as you please, so far as 
I am concerned, What more can I say?” 

Nothing, truly; and it is probable he 
might have said less, and yet have given 
her more satisfaction. The ways of 
women are wonderfal, and past finding out ; 
and Trix was herself at a loss to understand 
why her flirtations had suddenly lost all 
flavour, and ceased to interest her, because 
they no longer excited the jealous wrath 
of her sometime lover. She paced along 
beside him for a few moments in silence, 
and he saw that her face was very pale; 
far paler than could be accounted for by 
the soft summer moonlight. 


and hers, Miss 
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_ “T fear you are tired,” he said, and there 
was polite concern in his tone, as though 
he were addressing the merest chance 
acquaintance, but nothing more, “Shall 
we return to the house ?” 

“Oh—presently. Miss Robinson can 
wait a few minutes.” 

“Tam not engaged to her for the next 
two dances; so if you like to take a turn 
round the garden——” 

“ Don’t you find her very stupid—after 
me, you know ?” 

**On the contrary, she is a most charm- 
ing companion.” 

“Really! Why, she has absolutely no- 
thing to say.” 

“‘T have not discovered it, yet I have 
seen a good deal of her the last few days. At 
least, whatever she does say, she means.” 

Trix made a little grimace. 

“ What a very uninteresting person she 
must be,” she said meditatively. ‘ Poor 
Tom, I had no idea it was so bad as 
that ¢” 

“Do you wish to go round the garden, 
Miss Rainham, or do you not?” he asked 
coldly. 

‘No, I don’t. You are too dull for any- 
thing, and I am engaged for the next two 
dances, if you are not.” 

‘Am I to have the pleasure of taking 
you in to supper?” in a perfectly colour- 
less tone, 

“Yes—for the sake of appearances ; 
but for my own inclinations—no,” 

“Which is it to be?” he persisted 
quietly. 

“Which do you advise?” she asked, 
pausing at the window, and facing him in 
the moonlight. “ T’ll leave it to you.” 

“T advise nothing,” looking back into 
the blue eyes steadily. ‘Please your- 
self.” 

“J will—and Mr. Marchmont! He 
has been bothering about it all the even- 
ing.” 

“Quite right; don’t disappoint him, 
Trix. I must resign you now to your next 
partner.” 

So they parted—pleasantly, for it was in 
the flaunting gaslight; and the eyes of 
the world—their little world—were upon 
them. 

Trix felt convinced that she should find 
Charley Marchmont—the eldest son of the 
house, and a very good-looking young 
fellow—far more agreeable company than 
the man she had jilted; but though she 
worked very hard, and strove to be her 
usual gay, coquettish self, the attempt was 
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by no means so successful as could have 
been wished ; and young Marchmont had 
never found her so difficult to get on with 
as he did that night. 

It is possible that the sight of Captain 
Despard sitting in the conservatory, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with Fay 
Robinson—who was looking prettier than 
ever in the subdued light—may have had 
something to do with her ill-humour. But 
however that may have been, Captain 
Despard appeared to enjoy himself ama- 
zingly ; and Trix could not but feel that 
he had somehow succeeded in turning the 
tables upon her in a most humiliating 
manner. 

And yet he had kept his word to her in 
every respect. She had nothing really to 
reproach him with, and that was the most 
annoying part of the matter. 


CHAPTER III. 


Five days had passed since Trix and 
Captain Despard had decided that their 
engagement had better cease, and the last 
evening had come. 

Oa the morrow they were both to leave 
the pleasant country house where they had 
spent the last few weeks together: but 
they had scarcely exchanged half-a-dozen 
words save in the presence of others since 
the night of the dance; and those few had 
not been of a nature to modify the strained 
relations which existed between them, 

On this last evening there was again a 
dance at the Manor House, to which many 
beside the house-party were invited; a 
brother officer of Captain Despard’s was 
also expected, but he had only arrived 
after dinner was over, and dancing had 
already begun before Trix saw him, 

She had wondered whether Captain 
Despard would take an early opportunity 
of introducing him to her, and smiled 
rather drearily at the thought of what a 
base fraud she was, posing as his fiancée, 
while all the time they were only waiting 
till this visit should be over to announce 
that their engagement was broken off for 
Of course, if he were really trying 
to keep up appearances, he could scarcely 
fail to do so; and Trix watched with rising 
excitement for the arrival of this brother 
officer of her lost lover’s, of whom she had 
often heard him speak in terms of warm 
affection, | 

They entered together, and, without so 
much as a glance in her direction, passed 
on into the conservatory, where she had 
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seen Miss Robinson disappear not five 
minutes before, 

It was too much. 

Trix felt that she could bear no more ; 
and stepping quietly out on to the terrace, 
she wandered off down the garden; and as 
the glimmering moonlight shone through 
the trees overhead, she passed on through 
ever-changing alternations of light and 
shade, of shine and shadow. The night 
air fanned her flushed face, and dried the 
hot tears that rose to her blue eyes ; but 
it could not soothe her passionate pain, or 
cool her burning wrath with herself, with 
Captain Despard, with all the world. This 
was what her foolish flirtations had brought 
her to, and now—thanks to Fay’s charms 
—it was too late to repent; he was lost to 
her, and it would be worse than useless to 
try and win him back, 

Thus thinking, she reached the spot 
where they had agreed to part on that 
sunny morning nearly a week ago. A 
rustic seat beneath one of the spreading 
chestnut-trees had been a favourite resting- 
place with them both in the earlier, happier 
days of their engagement ; and there Trix 
sat down to reproach herself with her 
folly aud brood over the past, before 
returning to play her part in the brilliantly- 
lighted drawing-room, whence the fes‘ive 
strains of dance music came faintly to her 
ears, 

Presently she looked up with a start; 
some one was approaching across the dewy 
grass, and in another moment Captain 
Despard stood before her. 

“Rather cold for sitting out in that 
thin dress, is it not?” he asked, “ Any- 
how, I've taken the liberty of bringing you 
some one else’s shawl, which you will 
oblige me by wearing.” 

‘‘T am not cold, thank you,” she replied 
somewhat unsteadily, for she had not yet 
got her voice quite under control. 

“You soon will be, though, if you sit 
here much longer,” and he quietly settled 
_ matter by wrapping the shawl around 

er, 

“I—I am going in again directly.” 

“Not for a few minutes longer, I think, 
Trix,” he said, in a tone of conviction, as 
he seated himself near her. 

“You forget ”—bitterly—" we are alone, 
Captain Despard. There is no need to 
keep up appearances now.” 

“True; I suppose it must have been 
the associations of this place that almost 
made me forget—your hint was most 
opportune,” 





“Indeed! And why?” 

“T might have forgotten altogether, and 
gone on forgetting ; and that would have 
been extremely awkward.” 

“Why do you stay here?” she asked 
abruptly. ‘Fay Robinson will be won- 
dering what has become of you.” 

“T think not.” 

“But she will miss you.” 

“No;” and he laughed as at some 
pleasant recollection. ‘ Miss Robinson 
will gladly spare me for a little while.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

‘No? Have you ever understood me, 
do you think? Though we were engaged 
for six weeks, I doubt whether you ever 
really understood me.” 

“ * We were engaged,’ ” she repeated, and 
there was a little catch in her breath that 
almost stopped the words, ‘Yes; it is 
over now.” 

“Do you regret it, Trix?” he said 
softly. 

There was no answer for a moment, and 
he watched her in silence. How pretty 
she looked in the pale moonlight, even 
though her face was carefully averted from 
him, and he could see nothing but her 
delicate profile against the dark shadows 
beyond. The light dress she wore and 
the white filmy shawl harmonised admir- 
ably with her exquisite colouring, and 
gave her an ethereal look that was not usual 
to her, and charmed by its very novelty. 

“ Do you regret it?” he repeated ; and 
Trix, instead of answering, turned upon 
him with a desperate effort to recover 
her usual careless gaiety of manner, 

‘““Why do you stay here asking im- 
possible questions? Don’t you hear that 
they are playing your favourite waltz? 
Why don’t you go in and amuse your- 
self?” 

‘Because I can amuse myself far 
better out here,” he replied deliberately. 

“Oh! Have you and Miss Robinson 
quarrelled ?” 

“Certainly not. Whatever put that 
idea into your head?” 

“T thought 
why you are here,” 

“Do you wish to know?” he asked. 
“You told me to flirt with whom I 
pleased, you may remember ?” 

“Yes ;” as he paused for a reply. 

“ Well, it pleases me to flirt with you— 
you have no objection, Trix ?” 

“Flirt—with me!” she cried. ‘Oh, 
how can you, Tom? It—it is insulting 
after all that has passed.” 


I can’t understand 
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“Why? That it is past is your doing, 
not mine,” he said quietly. “ It is our 
last evening together, you know.” 

“T know.” Her voice was almost in- 
audible now. 

- And to-morrow we shall part for, 
ever.” 

* Yes,” 

“So you may as well be kind for once, | 
dear.” 

“Kind!” she echoed bitterly. “ How | 
can you ask me to be kind? You forget 
that Tama flirt! That I care for nothing | 
and nobody but myself! That I—— Oh, | 
Tom ; go away, and leave me to myself.” 

“All in good time ; but I want to say 
something to you first. Trix, give me 
your hand a moment—the one with the 
badge of slavery upon it—you are not 
going to refuse me that, surely? It is for 
the last time, you know. Now, see here,” 
as she let him take her slender white 
fingers. “‘ If ever—or I ought rather to eay | 
whenever— you are engaged to another man 
who loves you, don’t treat him as you have | 
treated me, You may do it once too often, | 
and hurt yourself at last.” 

“Then you did love me once?” she | 
said, raising her wistful blue eyes to his. 

“No; for I love you now and always— 
to my sorrow !” | 

“* What, flirt though I am?” 

“Yes ; if I had loved you less, we might 
have hit it off better. But I couldn’t look 
on contentedly while the woman I cared 
for flirted with other fellows, I must be 
all or nothing to her.” 

The white fingers trembled in his own, 
There were tears in her voice as she 





| shoulder. 


| is why he came here to-night.” 





replied : 


“And do you think it was pleasant 
to me to see you and Fay Robinson always 
together? Do you not know 

“T said the ‘woman I cared for,’ Trix. 
I cannot flatter myself than I am the man 
for whom you care.” 

“Oh, Tom, forgive me! I do care—I 
| do, indeed ! 1 she cried, and with that the 
‘long pent-up storm of emotion grew too 
_ strong for her, and she broke into passion- 
ate tears. 

“Trix, dearest! are you sure, quite 
sure ¢” he said tenderly, as he drew her to 
him till the golden head rested on his 
“Remember, it must be all or 
nothing now! I love you too well to 
have you unless that is clearly under- 
stood,” 

And you, Tom—TI love you, too,” wist- 
| fully. 

‘Oh, you need not fear for me,” he 
laughed. “I am no flirt by nature, but 
only by expediency.” 

“* And Fay——” 

“Ts a good little soul, dear, and has 
been privately engaged for some time to 
| Bob Grey. They said I might tell you, but 
don’t let it go any further at present. That 





* And does she know——” 

‘That I love you better than all the 
world besides? Yes, of course she does, 
and nothing else matters.” 

“No,” she said thoughtfully, ‘ nothing 
else matters—now. But, oh, Tom, you 
made me very miserable |” 

* And you me, darling ; s0 we may cry 
quits there! After all, you treated me 
very badly, and I only’ gave you tit for 
tat 1” 
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